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The Golden Fleece 


When Jason, the son of the dethroned King of Iolchos, 
was a little boy, he was sent away from his parents, and 
placed under the queerest schoolmaster that ever you 
heard of. This learned person was one of the people, - 
or quadrupeds, called Centaurs. He lived inacavern, 
and had the body and legs of a white horse, with the 
head and shoulders of aman. His name was Chiron; 
and, in spite of his odd appearance, he was a very ex- 
cellent teacher, and had several scholars who afterward 
did him credit by making a great figure in the world. 
The famous Hercules was one, and so was Achilles, and 
Philoctetes likewise, and A‘sculapius, who acquired 
immense repute as a doctor. The good Chiron taught 
his pupils how to play upon the harp, and how to cure 
diseases, and how to use the sword and shield, together 
with various other branches of education, in which the 
lads of those days used to be instructed, instead of 
writing and arithmetic. 

I have sometimes suspected that Master Chiron was 
not really very different from other people, but that, 
being a kind-hearted and merry old fellow, he was in 
the habit of making believe that he was a horse, and 
scrambling about the schoolroom on all fours, and let- 
ting the little boys ride upon his back. Andso, when 
his scholars had grown up, and grown old, and were 
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trotting their grandchildren on their knees, they told 
them about the sports of their schooldays; and these 
young folks took the idea that their grandfathers had 
been taught their letters by a Centaur, half man and 
half horse. Little children, not quite understanding 
what is said to them, often get such absurd notions into 
their heads, you know. 

Be that as it may, it has always been told for a fact 
(and always will be told, as long as the world lasts) that 
Chiron, with the head of a schoolmaster, had the body 
and legs ofahorse. Just imagine the grave old gentle- 
man clattering and stamping into the schoolroom on his 
four hoofs, perhaps treading on some little fellow’s 
toes, flourishing his switch tail instead of a rod, and 
now and then trotting out of doors to eat a mouthful 
of grass! I wonder what the blacksmith charged him 
for a set of iron shoes. 

So Jason dwelt in the cave, with this four-footed 
Chiron, from the time that he was an infant, only a few 
months old, until he had grown to the full height of a 
man. He became a very good harper, I suppose, and 
skillful in the use of weapons, and tolerably acquainted 
with herbs and other doctor’s stuff, and above all, an 
admirable horseman; for, in teaching young people to 
ride, the good Chiron must have been without a rival 
among schoolmasters. At length, being now a tall and 
athletic youth, Jason resolved to seek his fortune in 
the world, without asking Chiron’s advice or telling 
him anything about the matter. This was very unwise, 
to be sure and I hope none of you, my little hearers, 
will ever follow Jason’s example. But, you are to un- 
derstand, he had heard how that he himself was a prince 
royal, and how his father, King Avson, had been de- 
prived of the kingdom of Iolchos by a certain Pelias, 
who would also have killed Jason had he not been hid- 
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den in the Centaur’s cave. And, being come to the 
strength of a man, Jason determined to set all this 
business to rights, and to punish the wicked Pelias for 
wronging his dear father, and to cast him down from 
the throne, and seat himself there instead. 

With this intention he took a spear in each hand, and 
threw a leopard’s skin over his shoulders, to keep off 
the rain, and set forth on his travels, with his long 
yellow ringlets waving in the wind. The part of his 
dress on which he most prided himself was a pair of 
sandals, that had been his father’s. They were hand- 
somely embroidered, and were tied upon his feet with 
strings of gold. But his whole attire was such as peo- 
ple did not very often see; and us he passed along, the 
women and children ran to the doors and windows, 
wondering whither this beautiful youth was journeying, 
with his leopard’s skin and his golden-tied sandals, 
and what heroic deeds he meant to perform, with a 
spear in his right hand and another in his left. 

I know not how far Jason had traveled, when he 
came to a turbulent river, which rushed right across 
his pathway, with specks of white foam along its black 
eddies, hurrying tumultuously onward, and roaring 
angrily as it went. Though not a very broad river in 
the dry seasons of the year, it was now swollen by 
heavy rains and by the melting of the snow on the sides 
of Mount Olympus; and it thundered so loudly, and 
looked so wild and dangerous, that Jason, bold as he 
was, thought it prudent to pause upon the brink. The 
bed of the stream seemed tuo be strewn with sharp and 
rugged rocks, some of which thrust themselves above 
the water. By and by an uprooted tree, with shattered 
branches, came drifting along the current and got en- 
tangled among the rocks. Now and then a drowned 
sheep, and once the carcass of a cow, floated past. 
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In short, the swollen river had already done a great 
deal of mischief. It was evidently too deep for Jason 
to wade, and too boisterous for him toswim; he could 
see no bridge, and as for a boat, had there been any, 
the rocks would have broken it to pieces in an instant. 

“See the poor lad, ’’ said a cracked voice close to his 
side. ‘‘He must have had but a poor education, since 
he does not know how to cross a little stream like this. 
Or is he afraid of wetting his fine golden-stringed san- 
dals? It is a pity his four-footed schoolmaster is not 
here to carry him safely across on his back!’’ 

Jason looked round greatly surprised, for he did not 
know that anybody was near. But beside him stood an 
old woman, with a ragged mantle over her head, lean- 
ing on a staff, the top of which was carved into the 
shape of acuckoo. She looked very aged, and wrinkled, 
and infirm; and yet her eyes, which were as brown as 
those of an ox, were so extremely large and beautiful 
that, when they were fixed on Jason’s eyes, he could 
see nothing else but them. The old woman had a pome- 
granate in her hand, although the fruit was then quite 
out of season. 

*‘Whither are you going, Jason?’’ she now asked. 

She seemed to know his name, you will observe; and, 
indeed, those great brown eyes looked as if they had a 
knowledge of everything, whether past or to come. 
While Jason was gazing at her a peacock strutted for- 
ward, and took his stand at the old woman’s side. 

“Tam going to Jolchos,’’ answered the young man, 
“‘to bid the wicked King Pelias come down from my 
father’s throne, and let me reign in his stead. ’’ 

“*Ah, well, then,’’ said the old woman, still with 
the same cracked voice, ‘‘if that is all your business, 
you need not be in a very great hurry. Just take me 
on your back, there’s a good youth, and carry me across 
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the river. JI and my peacock have something to do on 
the other side, as well as yourself.’’ 

‘‘Good mother,’’ replied Jason, ‘‘your business can 
hardly be so important as the pulling down a king from 
his throne. Besides, as you may see for yourself, the 
river is very boisterous; and if I should chance to 
stumble, it would sweep both of us away more easily 
than it has carried off yonder uprooted tree. I would 
gladly help you if I could; but I doubt whether I am 
strong enough to carry you across, ’’ 

‘‘Then,’’ said she very scornfully, ‘‘neither are you 
strong enough to pull King Pelias off his throne. And, 
Jason, unless you will help an old woman at her need, 
you ought not to be aking. What are kings made for, 
save to succor the feeble and distressed? Butdoas you 
please. Either take me on your back, or with my poor old 
limbs I shall try my best to struggle across the stream. ’’ 

Saying this, the old woman poked with her staff in 
the river, as if to find the safest place in its rocky bed 
where she might make the first step. But Jason by this 
time had grown ashamed of his reluctance to help her. 
He felt that he could never forgive himself if this poor 
feeble creature should come to any harm in attempting 
to wrestle against the headlong current. The good 
Chiron, whether half horse or no, had taught him that 
the noblest use of his strength was to assist the weak ; 
and also that he must treat every young woman as if she 
were his sister, and every old one like amother. Re- 
membering these maxims, the vigorous and beautiful 
young man knelt down, and incom the good dame to 
mount upon his back. 

‘‘The passage seems to me not very safe,’’ he re- 
marked. ‘‘But as your business is so urgent I will try 
to carry you across. If the river sweeps you away it 
_ shall take me, too.’’ 
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‘“‘That, no doubt, will be a great comfort to both of 
us, ’’ quoth theold woman. ‘‘But never fear! Weshal! 
get safely across. ’’ 

So she threw her arms around Jason’s neck; and, 
lifting her from the ground, he stepped boldly into the 
raging and foamy current, and began to stagger away 
from the shore. As for the peacock, it alighted on the 
old dame’s shoulder. Jason’s two spears, one in each 
hand, kept him from stumbling, and enabled him to 
feel his way among the hidden rocks; although every 
instant he expected that his companion and himself 
would go down the stream, together with the driftwood 
of shattered trees, and the carcasses of the sheep and 
cow. Down came the cold, snowy torrent from the 
steep side of Olympus, raging and thundering as if it 
had a real spite against Jason, or, at all events, were 
deternfined to snatch off his living burden from his 
shoulders. When he was halfway across, the uprooted 
tree (which I have already told you about) broke loose 
from among the rocks, and bore down upon him, with 
all its splintered branches sticking out like the hundred 
arms of the giant Briareus. It rushed past, however, 
without touching him. But the next moment his foot 
was caught in a crevice between two rocks, and stuek 
there so fast that, in the effort to get free, he lost one 
of his golden-stringed sandals. 

At this accident Jason could not help uttering a cry 
of vexation. 

‘‘What is the matter, Jason ?’’ asked the old woman. 

‘‘Matter enough,’’ said the young man. ‘‘I have 
lost a sandal here among the rocks. And what sort of 
a figure shall I cut, at the court of King Pelias, with a 
golden-stringed sandal on one foot, and the other foot 
bare!’’ 

**Do not take it to heart,’’ answered his companicn 
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cheerily. ‘‘You never met with better fortune than in 
losing that sandal. It satisfies me thut you are the very 
person whom the Speaking Oak has been talking about.’’ 

There was no time, just then, to inquire what the 
Speaking Oak had said. But the briskness of her tone 
encouraged the young man; and, besides, he had never 
in his life felt so vigorous and mighty as since taking 
this old woman on his back. Instead of being exhausted 
he gathered strength as he went on; and, struggling up 
against the torrent, he at last gained the opposite shore, 
clambered up the bank, and set down the old dame and 
her peacock safely on the grass. As soon as this was 
done, however, he could not help looking rather de- 


spondently at his bare foot, with only aremnant of the © 


golden string of the sandal clinging round his ankle. 

— "Vou will get a handsomer pair of sandals by and 
by,’’ said the old woman, witha kindly look out®f her 
beautiful brown eyes. ‘“‘Only let King Pelias get a 
glimpse of that bare foot, and you shall see him turn as 
pale as ashes, I promise you. There is your path. Go 
along, my good Jason, and my blessing go with you. 
And when you sit on your throne remember the old 
woman whom you helped over the river.’’ 

With these words she hobbled away, giving him a 
smile over her shoulder as she departed. Whether the 
light of her beautiful brown eyes threw a kind of glory 
about her, or whatever the cause might be, Jason fan- 
cied that there was something very noble and majestic 
in her figure, after all, and that, though her gait seemed 
to be a rheumatic hobble, yet she moved with as much 
grace and dignity as any queen on earth. Her pea- 
cock, which had now fluttered down from her shoulder, 
strutted behind her in prodigious pomp, and spread out 
its magnificent tail on purpose for Jason to admire it. 

When the old dame and her peacock were out of sight 
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Jason set forward on his journey.’ After traveling a 
pretty long distance he came to a town situated at the 
foot of a mountain, and not a great way from the shore 
of the sea. On the outside of the town there was an 
immense crowd of people, not only men and women, but 
children, too, all in their best clothes, and evidently 
enjoying aholiday. The crowd was thickest toward the 
seashore; and in that direction, over the people’s heads, 
Jason saw a wreath of smoke curling upward to the blue 
sky. He inquired of one of the multitude what town it 
was, near by, and why so many persons were here as- 
sembled together. 

‘“This is the kingdom of Iolchos, ’’ answered the man, 
‘“‘and we are the subjects of King Pelias. Our monarch 
has summoned us together, that we may see him sacri- 
fice a black bull to Neptune, who, they say, is his maj- 
esty’s father. Yonder is the king, where you see the 
smoke going up from the altar. ’’ 

While the man spoke he eyed Jason with great curios- 
ity; for his garb was quite unlike that of the Iolchians, 
and it looked very odd to see a youth with a leopard’s 
skin over his shoulders, and each hand grasping a spear. 
Jason perceived, too, that the man stared particularly 
at his feet, one of which, you remember, was bare, 
while the other was decorated with his father’s golden- 
stringed sandal. 

“‘Look at him! only look at him!’’ said the man to 
his next neighbor. ‘‘Do you see? He wears but one 
sandal!’’ 

Upon this, first one person, and then another, began 
to stare at Jason, and everybody seemed to be greatly 
struck with something in his aspect ; though they turned 
their eyes much oftener toward his feet than to any 
other part of his figure. Besides, he could hear them 
whispering to one another. 
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‘“‘One sandal! Onesandal!’’ they kept saying. ‘“The 
man with one sandal! Here heisatlast! Whence has 
he come? What does he mean to do? What will the 
king say to the one-sandaled man ?’’ 

Poor Jason was greatly abashed, and made up his 
mind that the people of Iolchos were exceedingly ill- 
bred, to take such public notice of an accidental defi- 
ciency in his dress. Meanwhile, whether it were that 
they hustled him forward, or that Jason, of his own ac- 
cord, thrust a passage through the crowd, it so happened 
that he soon found himself close to the smoking altar, 
where King Pelias was sacrificing the black bull. The 
murmur and hum of the multitude, in their surprise at 
the spectacle of Jason with his one bare foot, grew so 
loud that it disturbed the ceremonies; and the king, 
holding the great knife with which he was just going 
to cut the bull’s throat, turned angrily about, and fixed 
hiseyes on Jason. The people had now withdrawn from 
around him, so that the youth stood in an open space, 
near the smoking altar, front to front with the angry 
King Pelias. 

‘‘Who are you?’’ cried the king, with a terrible 
frown. ‘‘And how dare you make this disturbance, 
while I am sacrificing a black bull to my father 
Neptune ?’’ 

‘Tt is no fault of mine,’’ answered Jason. ‘‘Your 
majesty must blame the rudeness of your subjects, who 
have raised all this tumult because one of my feet hap- 
pens to be bare, ”’ 

When Jason said this the king gave a quick, startled 
glance down at his feet. 

‘‘Ha!’? muttered he, ‘‘here is the one-sandaled fel- 
low, sure enough! What can I do with him?’’ 

And he clutched more closely the great knife in his 
hand, as if he were half a mind to slay Jason, instead 
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of the black bull. The people round about caught up 
the king’s words, indistinctly as they were uttered; 
and first there was a murmur among them, and then a 
loud shout. 

*‘The one-sandaled man has come! The prophecy 
must be fulfilled. 

For you are to know that, many years before, King 
Pelias had been told, by the Speaking Oak of Dodona, 
that a man with one sandal should cast him down from 
his throne. On this account he had given strict orders 
that nobody should ever come into his presence unless 
both sandals were securely tied upon his feet; and he 
kept an officer in his palace whose sole business it was 
to examine people’s sandals, and tosupply them witha 
new pair, at the expense of the royal treasury, as soon 
as the old ones began to wear out. In the whole course 
of the king’s reign he had never been thrown into sucha 
fright and agitation as by the spectacle of poor Jason’s 
bare foot. But as he was naturally a bold and hard- 
hearted man, he soon took courage, and began to con- 
sider in what way he might rid himself of this terrible 
one-sandaled stranger. 
| ‘‘My good young man, ’’ said King Pelias, taking the 
softest tone imaginable, in order to throw Juson off his 
guard, ‘‘you are excessively welcome to my kingdom. 
Judging by your dress, you must have traveled a long 
distance; for it is not the fashion to wear leopard-skins 
in this part of the world. Pray, what may I call your 
name? and where did you receive your education ?’’ 

‘‘My name is Jason,’’ answered the young stranger. 
‘*Ever since my infancy I have dwelt in the cave of 
Chiron the Centaur. He was my instructor, and taught 
‘me music, and horsemanship, and how to cure wounds, 
and likewise how to inflict wounds with my weapons!’’ 

‘‘T have heard of Chiron the schoolmaster, ’’ replied 
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King Pelias, ‘‘and how that there is an immense deal 
of learning and wisdom in his head, although it happens 
to be set on a horse’s body. It gives me great delight 
to see one of his scholars at my court. But, to test how 
much you have profited under so excellent a teacher, 
will you allow me to ask you a single question ?”’ 

‘“‘T do not pretend to be very wise, ’’ said Jason; ‘“‘but 
ask me what you please, and I will answer to the best 
of my ability.’’ 

Now King Pelias meant cunningly to entrap the 
young man, and to make him say something that should 
be the cause of mischief and destruction to himself. 
So, with a crafty and evil smile upon his face, he spoke 
as follows: 

‘“‘What would you do, brave Jason,’’ asked he, ‘‘if 
there were a man in the world by whom, as you had 
reason to believe, you were doomed to be ruined and 
slain—what would you do, I say, if that man stood be- 
fore you, and in your power ?”’ 

When Jason saw the malice and wickedness which 
King Pelias could not prevent from gleaming out of his 
eyes, he probably guessed that the king had discovered 
what he came for, and that he intended to turn his own 
words against himself. Still, he scorned to tell a false- 
hood. Like an upright and honorable prince, as he 
was, he determined to speak out the real truth. Since 
the king had chosen to ask him the question, and since 
Jason had promised him an answer, there was no right 
way save to tell him precisely what would be the most 
prudent thing to do, if he had his worst enemy in his 
power. : 

Therefore, after a moment’s consideration, he spoke 
up with a firm and manly voice: 

‘‘T would send such a man,’’ said he, ‘‘in quest of 
the Golden Fleece!’’ 
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This enterprise, you will understand, was, of all 
others, the most difficult and dangerous in the world. 
In the first place, it would be necessary to make a long 
voyage through unknown seas. There was hardly a 
hope, or a possibility, that any young man who should 
undertake this voyage would either succeed in obtaining 
the Golden Fleece, or would survive to return home and 
tell of the perils he had run. The eyes of King Pelias 
sparkled with joy, therefore, when he heard Jason’s 
reply. 

‘‘Well said, wise man with the one sandal!’’ cried 
he. ‘“‘Go, then, and at the peril of your life bring me 
back the Golden Fleece!’’ 

“IT go,’’ answered Jason composedly. ‘‘IfI fail, you 
need not fear that I will ever come back to trouble you 
again. But if I return to Iolchos with the prize, then, 
King Pelias, you must hasten down from your lofty 
throne, and give me your crown and scepter. ’’ 

*‘That I will,’’ said the king, withasneer. ‘‘Mean- 
time, I will keep them very safely for you.’’ 

The first thing that Jason thought of doing, after he 
left the king’s presence, was to go to Dodona, and in- 
quire of the Talking Oak what course it was best to pur- 
sue. This wonderful tree stood in the center of an an- 
cient wood. Its stately trunk rose up a hundred feet 
into the air, and threw a broad and dense shadow over 
more than un acre of ground. Standing beneath it, 
Jason looked up among the knotted branches and green 
leaves, and into the mysterious heart of the old tree, and 
spoke aloud, as if he were addressing some person who 
was hidden in the depths of the foliage. 

‘‘What shall I do,’’ said he, ‘‘in order to win the 
Golden Fleece ?’’ 

At first there was a deep silence, not only within the 
shadow of the Talking Oak, but all through the solitary 
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wood. In a momentor two, however, the leaves of the 
oak began to stir and rustle, as if a gentle breeze were 
wandering among them, although the other trees of the 
wood were perfectly still. The sound grew louder, and 
became like the roar of ahigh wind. By and by Jason 
imagined that he could distinguish words, but very con- 
fusedly, because each separate leaf of the tree seemed 
to be a tongue, and the whole myriad of tongues were 
babbling at once. But the noise waxed broader and 
deeper, until it resembled a tornado sweeping through 
the oak, and making one great utterance out of the 
thousand and thousand of little murmurs which each 
leafy tongue had caused by its rustling. And now, 
though it still had the tone of a mighty wind roaring 
among the branches, it was also like a deep bass voice, 
speaking, as distinctly as a tree could be expected to 
speak, the following words: 

“‘Go to Argus, the shipbuilder, and bid him build a 
galley with fifty oars.’’ 

Then the voice melted again into the indistinct mur- 
mur of the rustling leaves, and died gradually away. 
When it was quite gone Jason felt inclined to doubt 
whether he had actually heard the words, or whether 
his fancy had not shaped them out of the ordinary sound 
made by a breeze, while passing through the thick fo- 
liage of the tree. 

But on inquiry among the people of Iolchos, he found 
that there was really a man in the city by the name of 
Argus, who was a very skillful builder of vessels. This 
showed some intelligence in the oak; else how should it 
have known that any such person existed? AtJason’s 
request Argus readily consented to build him a galley so 
big that it should require fifty strong men to row it; 
although no vessel of such a size and burden had here- 
tofore been seen in the world. So the head carpenter, 
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and all his journeymen and apprentices, began their 
work; and for a good while afterward there they were 
busily employed, hewing out the timbers, and making 
a great clatter with their hammers; until the new ship, 
which was called the Argo, seemed to be quite ready 
for sea. And, as the Talking Oak had already given 
him such good advice, Jason thought that it would not 
be amiss to ask for a little more. He visited it again, 
therefore, and, standing beside its huge, rough trunk, 
inquired what he should do next. 

This time there was no such universal quivering of 
the leaves, throughout the whole tree, as there had been 
before. But after awhile Jason observed that the fo- 
liage of a great branch which stretched above his head 
had begun to rustle, as if the wind were stirring that 
one bough, while all the other boughs of the oak were 
at rest. 

*“Cut me off!’’ said the branch, as soon as it could 
speak distinctly; ‘‘cut me off! cut me off! and carve 
me into a figurehead for your galley. ’’ 

Accordingly, Jason took the branch at its word, and 
lopped it off the tree. A carver in the neighborhood en- 
gaged to make the figurehead. He wasatolerably good 
workman, and had already carved several figureheads, 
in what he intended for feminine shapes, and looking 
pretty much like those which we see nowadays stuck up 
under a vessel’s bowsprit, with great staring eyes, that 
never wink at the dash of the spray. But (what was 
very strange) the carver found that his hand was guided 
by some unseen power, and by a skill beyond his own, 
and that his tools shaped out an image which he had 
never dreamed of. When the work was finished it 
turned out to be the figure of a beautiful woman, with 
a helmet on her head, from beneath which the long 
ringlets fell down upon her shoulders. On the left arm 
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was a shield, and in its center appeared a lifelike rep- 
resentation of the head of Medusa with the snaky locks. 
The right arm was extended, as if pointing onward. 
The face of this wonderful statue, though not angry or 
forbidding, was so grave and majestic that perhaps you 
might call it severe; and as for the mouth, it seemed 
just ready to unclose its lips and utter words of the 
deepest wisdom. ° 

Jason was delighted with the oaken image, and gave 
the carver no rest until it was completed, and set up 
where a figurehead has always stood, from that time 
to this, in the vessel’s prow. 

} ‘“And now,’’ cried he, as he stood gazing at the calm, 
majestic face of the statue, ‘‘I must go to the Talking 
Oak, and inquire what next to do.’’ 

‘‘There is no need of that, Jason,’’ said a voice 
which, though it was far lower, reminded him of the 
mighty tones of the greatoak. ‘‘When you desire good 
advice you can seek it of me.’’ 

Jason had been looking straight into the face of the 
image when these words were spoken. But he could 
hardly believe either his ears or his eyes. The truth 
was, however, that the oaken lips had moved, and, to all 
appearance, the voice had proceeded from the statue’s 
mouth. Recovering a little from his surprise, Jason be- 
thought himself that the image had been carved out of 
the wood of the Talking Oak, and.that, therefore, it was 
really no great wonder, but, on the contrary, the most 
natural thing in the world, that it should possess the 
faculty of speech. It would have been very odd, indeed, 
if it had not. Butcertainly it was a great piece of good 
fortune that he should be able to carry so wise a block 
of wood along with him in his perilous voyage. 

‘Tell me, wondrous image, ’’exclaimed Jason, “‘since 
you inherit the wisdom of the Speaking Oak of Dodona, 
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whose daughter you are—tell me, where shall I find 
fifty bold youths, who will take each of them an oar of 
my galley? They must have sturdy arms to row, and 
‘brave hearts to encounter perils, or we shall never win 
the Golden Fleece. ’’ 

‘‘Go,’’ replied the oaken image, ‘‘go, summon all the 
heroes of Greece. ’’ 

And, in fact, considering what a great deed was to 
be done, could any advice be wiser than this which Jason 
received from the figurehead of his vessel? He lost no 
time in sending messengers to all the cities, and making 
known to the whole people of Greece that Prince Jason, 
the son of King Avson, was going in quest of the Fleece 
of Gold, and he desired the help of forty-nine of the 
bravest and strongest young men alive, to row his ves- 
sel and share his dangers. And Jason himself would 
be the fiftieth. 

At this news the adventurous youths, all over the 
country, began to bestir themselves. Some of them had 
already fought with giants, and slain dragons; and the 
younger ones, who had not yet met with such good for- 
tune, thought it a shame to have lived so long without 
getting astride of a flying serpent, or sticking their 
spears into a Chimera, or at least thrusting their right 
arms down a monstrous lion’s throat. There was a fair 
prospect that they would meet with plenty of such ad- 
ventures before finding the Golden Fleece. As soon as 
they could furbish up their helmets and shields, there- 
fore, and gird on their trusty swords, they came throng- 
ing to Iolchus, and clambered on board the new galley. | 
Shaking hands with Jason, they assured him that they 
did not care a pin for their lives, but would help row 
the vessel to the remotest edge of the world, and as 
much further as he might think it best to go. 

Many of these brave fellows had been educated by 
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Chiron, the four-footed pedagogue, and were therefore 
old schoolmates of Jason, and knew him to be a lad of 
spirit. The mighty Hercules, whose shoulders after- 
wards held up the sky, was one of them. And there 
were Castor and Pollux, the twin brothers, who were 
never accused of being chicken-hearted, although they 
had been hatched out of an egg; and Theseus, who was 
so renowned for killing the Minotaur; and Lynceus, 
with his wonderfully sharp eyes, which could see 
through a millstone, or look right down into the depths 
of the earth, and discover the treasures that were there ; 
and Orpheus, the very best of harpers, who sang and 
played upon his lyre so sweetly that the brute beasts 
stood upon their hind legs, and capered merrily to the 
music. Yes, and at some of his more moving tunes 
the rocks bestirred their moss-grown bulk out of the 
ground, and a grove of forest trees uprooted themselves, 
and, nodding their tops to one another, performed a 
country dance. 

One of the rowers was a beautiful young woman, 
named Atalanta, who had been nursed among the moun- 
tains by a bear. So light of foot was this fair damsel 
that she could step from one foamy crest of a wave to 
the foamy crest of another, without wetting more than 
the sole of her sandal. She had grown up in a very 
wild way, and talked much about the rights of women, | 
and loved hunting and war far better than her needle. | 
But, in my opinion, the most remarkable of this famous 
company were two sons of the North Wind (airy young- 
sters, and of rather a blustering disposition), who had 
wings on their shoulders, and, in case of a calm, could 
puff out their cheeks, and blow almost as fresh a breeze 
as their father. I ought not to forget the prophets and 
conjurers, of whom there were several in the crew, and ’ 
who could foretell what would happen to-morrow, or the 
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next day, or a hundred years hence, but were generally 
quite unconscious of what was passing at the moment. 

Jason appointed Tiphys to be helmsman, because he 
was a star-gazer, and knew the points of the compass. 
Lynceus, on account of his sharp sight, was stationed as 
a lookout in the prow, where he saw a whole day’s sail 
ahead, but was rather apt to overlook things that lay 
directly under his nose. If the sea only happened to 
be deep enough, however, Lynceus could tell you ex- 
actly what kind of rocks or sands were at the bottom of 
it; and he often cried out to his companions that they 
were sailing over heaps of sunken treasure, which yet 
he was none the richer for beholding. To confess the 
truth, few people believed him when he said it. 

Well! But when the Argonauts, as these fifty brave 
adventurers were called, had prepared everything for 
the voyage, an unforeseen difficulty threatened to end 
it before it was begun. The vessel, you must under- 
stand, was so long, and broad, and ponderous, that the 
united force of all the fifty was insufficient to shove her 
into the water. Hercules, I suppose, had not grown to 
his full strength, else he might have set her afloat as 
easily as a little boy launches his boat upon a puddle. 
But here were these fifty heroes, pushing, and strain- 
ing, and growing red in the face, without making the 
Argo start an inch. At last, quite wearied out, they 
sat themselves down on the shore, exceedingly discon- 
solate, and thinking that the vessel must be left to rot 
and fall in pieces, and that they must either swim 
across the sea or lose the Golden Fleece. 

All at once Jason bethought himself of the galley’s 
miraculous figurehead. 

“‘Oh, daughter of the Talking Oak,’’ cried he, ‘‘how 
shall we set to work to get our vessel into the water ?’’ 

‘Seat yourselves, ’’ answered the image (for it had 
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known what had ought to be done from the very first, 
and was only waiting for the question to be put), ‘‘seat 
yourselves, and handle your oars, and let Orpheus play 
upon his harp.’’ 

Immediately the fifty heroes got on board, and seizing 
their oars, held them perpendicularly in the air while 
Orpheus (who liked such a task far better than rowing) 
swept his fingers across the harp. At the first ringing 
note of the music they felt the vessel stir. Orpheus 
thrummed away briskly, and the galley slid at once into 
the sea, dipping her prow so deeply that the figurehead 
drank the wave with its marvelous lips, and rising 
again as buoyant as a swan. The rowers plied their 
fifty oars; the white foam boiled up before the prow; 
the water gurgled and bubbled in their wake; while 
Orpheus continued to play so lively a strain of music 
that the vessel seemed to dance over the billows by way 
of keeping time toit. Thus triumphantly did the Argo 
sail out of the harbor, amid the huzzas and good wishes 
of everybody except the wicked old Pelias, who stood 
on a promontory scowling at her, and wishing that he 
could blow out of his lungs the tempest of wrath that 
was in his heart, and so sink the galley with all on 
board. When they had sailed above fifty miles over the 
sea Lynceus happened to cast his sharp eyes behind, 
and said that there was this bad-hearted king, still 
perched upon the promontory, and scowling so gloomily 
that it looked like a black thunder-cloud in that quarter 
of the horizon. 

In order to make the time pass away more pleasantly’ 
during the voyage, the heroes talked about the Golden 
Fleece. Itoriginally belonged, it appears, to a Boeotian 
ram, who had taken on his back two children, when in 
danger of their lives, and fled with them over land and 
sea as far as Colchis. One of the children, whose name 
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was Helle, fell into the sea and was drowned. But the 
other (a little boy, named Phrixus), was brought safe 
ashore by the faithful ram, who, however, was so ex- 
hausted that he immediately lay down and died. In 
memory of this good deed, and as a token of his true 
heart, the fleece of the poor dead ram was miraculously 
changed to gold, and became one of the most beautiful 
objects ever seen on earth. It was hung upon a tree 
in a sacred grove, where it had now been kept I know 
not how many years, and was the envy of mighty kings, 
who had nothing so magnificent in any of their palaces. 
If I were to tell you all the adventures of the Argo- 
nauts it would take me till nightfall, and perhaps a 
great deal longer. There was no lack of wonderful 
events, as you may judge from what you have already 
heard. Ata certain island they were hospitably re- 
ceived by King Cyzicus, its sovereign, who made a 
feast for them and treated them like brothers. Butthe 
Argonauts saw that this good king looked downcast 
and very much troubled, and they therefore inquired of 
him what was the matter. King Cyzicus thereupon in- 
formed them that he and his subjects were greatly 
abused and incommoded by the inhabitants of a neigh- 
boring mountain, who made war upon them, and killed 
many people, and ravaged the country. And while they 
were talking about it Cyzicus pointed to the mountain 
and asked Jason and his companions what they saw 
there. 

*‘T see some very tall objects,’’ answered Jason; 
* ‘but they are at such a distance that I cannot distinctly 
make out what they are. To tell your majesty the 
truth, they look so very strangely that I am inclined to 
think them clouds, which have chanced to take some- 
thing like human shapes. ’’ 

“‘T see them very plainly, ’’ remarked Lynceus, whose 
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eyes, you know, were as far-sighted as a telescope. 
“‘They area band of enormous giants, all of whom have 
six arms apiece, and aclub, a sword, or some other 
weapon in each of their hands.’’ 

“You have excellent eyes,’’ said King Cyzicus. 
“Yes; they are six armed giants, as you say, and these 
are the enemies whom I and my subjects have to con- 
tend with.’’ 

The next day, when the Argonauts were about setting 
sail, down came these terrible giants, stepping a hun- 
dred yards at a stride, brandishing their six arms 
apiece, and looking very formidable, so far aloft in the 
air. Each of these monsters was able to carry on a 
whole war by himself, for with one of his arms he 
could fling immense stones, and wield a club with an- 
other, and a sword with a third, while a fourth was 
poking a long spear at the enemy, and the fifth and 
sixth were shooting him with a bow and arrow. But 
luckily, though the giants were so huge and had so 
many arms, they had each but one heart, and that no 
bigger nor braver than the heart of an ordinary man. 
Besides, if they had been like the hundred-armed Bri- 
areus, the brave Argonauts would have given them 
their hands full of fight. Jason and his friends went 
boldly to meet them, slew a great many, and made the 
rest take to their heels—so that, if the giants had had 
six legs apiece instead of six arms, it would have served 
them better to run away with. 

Another strange adventure happened when the voy- 
agers came to Thrace, where they found a poor blind 
king, named Phineus, deserted by his subjects, and liv- 
ing ina very sorrowful way, all by himself. On Jason’s 
inquiring whether they could do him any service, the 
king answered that he was terribly tormented by three 
great winged creatures, called Harpies, which had the 
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faces of women, and the wings, bodies, and claws of 
vultures. These ugly wretches were in the habit of 
snatching away his dinner, and allowed him no peace 
of his life. Upon hearing this the Argonauts spread 
a plentiful feast on the seashore, well knowing, from 
what the blind king said of their greediness, that the 
Harpies would snuff up the scent of the victuals, and 
quickly come to steal them away. And so it turned 
out; for hardly was the table set before the three hid- 
eous vulture-women came flapping their wings, seized 
the food in their talons, and flew off as fast as they 
could. But the two sons of the North Wind drew their 
swords, spread their pinions, and set off through the 
air in pursuit of the thieves, whom they at last over- 
took among some islands, after a chase of hundreds of 
miles. The two winged youths blustered terribly at 
the Harpies (for they had the rough temper of their 
father), and so frightened them with their drawn 
swords that they solemnly promised never to trouble 
King Phineus again. 

Then the Argonauts sailed onward, and met with 
many other marvelous incidents, any one of which 
would make a story by itself. At one time they landed 
on an island, and were reposing on the grass, when 
they suddenly found themselves assailed by what 
seemed ashower of steel-headed arrows. Some of them 
stuck in the ground, while others hit against their 
shields, and several penetrated their flesh. The fifty 
heroes started up, and looked about them for the hid- 
den enemy, but could find none, nor see any spot, on 
the whole island, where even a single archer could lie 
concealed. Still, however, the steel-headed arrows 
came whizzing among them; and, at last, happening 
to look upward, they beheld a large flock of birds, hov- 
ering and wheeling aloft, and shooting their feathers 
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down upon the Argonauts. These feathers were the 
steel-headed arrows that had so tormented them. There 
was no possibility of making any resistance; and the 
fifty heroic Argonauts might all have been killed or 
wounded by a flock of troublesome birds, without ever 
setting eyes on the Golden Fleece, if Jason had not 
thought of asking the advice of the oaken image. 

So he ran to the galley as fast as his legs would 
carry him. : 

‘‘O daughter of the Speaking Oak, ’’ cried he, all out 
of breath, ‘‘we need your wisdom more than ever be- 
fore! Weare in great peril from a flock of birds who 
are shooting us with their steel-pointed feathers. What 
can we do to drive them away ”’’ 

‘‘Make a clatter on your shields,’’ said the image. 

On receiving this excellent counsel, Jason hurried 
back to his companions (who were far more dismayed 
than when they fought with the six-armed giants) and 
bade them strike with their swords upon their brazen 
shields. Forthwith the fifty heroes set heartily to 
work, banging with might and main, and raised such 
a terrible clatter that the birds made what haste they 
could to get away; and though they had shot half the 
feathers out of their wings, they were soon seen skim- 
ming among the clouds, a long distance off, and looking 
like a flock of wild geese. Orpheus celebrated this vic- 
tory by playing a triumphant anthem on his harp, and 
sang so melodiously that Jason begged him to desist, 
lest, as the steel-feathered birds had been driven away 
by an ugly sound, they might be enticed back again 
by a sweet one. 

While the Argonauts remained on this island they 
saw a small vessel approaching the shore, in which 
were two young men of princely demeanor, and exceed- 
ingly handsome, as young princes generally were in 
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those days. Now, who do you imagine these two voy- 
agers turned out to be? Why, if you will believe me, 
they were the sons of that very Phrixus, who, in his 
childhood, had been carried to Colchis on the back of 
the golden-fleeced ram. Since that time Phrixus had 
married the king’s daughter ; and the two young princes 
had been born and brought up at Colchis, and had 
spent their play days in the outskirts of the grove, in 
the center of which the Golden Fleece was hanging 
upon a tree. They were now on their way to Greece, 
in hopes of getting back a kingdom that had been 
wrongfully taken from their father. 

When the princes understood whither the Argonauts 
were going they offered to turn back, and guide them 
to Colchis. At the same time, however, they spoke as 
if it were very doubtful whether Jason would succeed 
in getting the Golden Fleece. According to their ac- 
count, the tree on which it hung was guarded by a ter- 
rible dragon, who never failed to devour, at one mouth- 
ful, every person who might venture within his reach. 

‘‘There are other difficulties in the way,’’ continued 
the young princes. ‘‘But is not this enough? Ah, 
brave Jason, turn back before it is too late! It would 
grieve us to the heart if you and your forty-nine brave 
companions should be eaten up, at fifty mouthfuls, by 
this execrable dragon. ’’ 

“‘My young friends, ’’ quietly replied Jason, ‘‘I do not 
wonder that you think the dragon very terrible. You 
have grown up from infancy in the fear of this mon- 
ster, and therefore still regard him with the awe that 
children feel for the bugbears and hobgobling which 
their nurses have talked to them about. But, in my 
view of the matter, the dragon is merely a pretty large 
serpent, who is not half so likely to snap me up at one 
mouthful as I am to cut off his ugly head, and strip 
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the skin from his body. At all events, turn back who 
may, I will never see Greece again unless I carry with 
me the Golden Fleece. ’’ 

‘‘We will none of us turn back!’’ cried his forty- 
nine brave comrades. ‘‘Let us get on board the galley 
this instant; and if the dragon is to make a breakfast 
of us, much good may it do him.’’ 

And Orpheus (whose custom it was to set everything 
to music) began to harp and sing most gloriously, and 
made every mother’s son of them feel as if nothing in 
this world were so delectable as to fight dragons, and 
nothing so truly honorable as to be eaten up at one 
mouthful, in case of the worst. 

After this (being now under the guidance of the two 
princes, who were well acquainted with the way), they 
quickly sailed to Colchis. When the king of the coun- 
try, whose name was Atetes, heard of their arrival, he 
instantly summoned Jason to court. The king was a 
stern and cruel-looking potentate; and though he put 
on as polite and hospitable an expression as he could, 
Jason did not like his face a whit better than that of 
the wicked King Pelias, who dethroned his father. 

‘‘You are welcome, brave Jason,’’ said King Atvetes. 
‘‘Pray, are you on a pleasure voyage ?—or do you med- 
itate the discovery of unknown islands ?—or what other 
cause has procured me the happiness of seeing you at 
my court ?’’ 

‘‘Great sir,’’ replied Jason, with an obeisance—for 
Chiron had taught him how to behave with propriety, 
whether to kings or beggars— ‘‘I have come hither with 
a purpose which I now beg your majesty’s permission 
toexecute. King Pelias, who sits on my father’s throne 
(to which he has no more right than to the one on 
which your excellent majesty is now seated), has en- 
gaged to come down from it, and to give me his crown 
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and scepter, provided I bring him the Golden Fleece. 
This, as your majesty is aware, is now hanging on a 
tree here at Colchis; and I humbly solicit your gracious 
leave to take it away.’’ 

In spite of himself, the king’s face twisted itself 
into an angry frown; for, above all things else in the 
world, he prized the Golden Fleece, and was even sus- 
pected of having done a very wicked act in order to 
get it into his own possession. It put him into the 
worst possible humor, therefore, to hear that the gal- 
lant Prince Jason and forty-nine of the bravest young 
warriors of Greece had come to Colchis with the sole 
purpose of taking away his chief treasure. 

‘‘Do you know,’’ asked King Aetes, eying Jason 
very sternly, ‘‘what are the conditions which you must 
fulfill before getting possession of the Golden Fleece ?’’ 

‘‘T have heard, ’’ rejoined the youth, ‘‘that a dragon 
lies beneath the tree on which the prize hangs, and 
that whoever approaches him runs the risk of being de- 
voured at a mouthful.’’ 

‘‘True,’’ said the king, with a smile that did not 
look particularly good-natured. ‘‘Very true, young 
man. But there are other things as hard, or perhaps a 
little harder, to be done, before you can even have the 
privilege of being devoured by the dragon. For ex- 
ample, you must first tame my two brazen-footed and 
brazen-lunged bulls, which Vulcan, the wonderful 
blacksmith, made for me. There is a furnace in each 
of their stomachs; and they breathe such hot fire out of 
their mouths and nostrils that nobody has hitherto gone 
nigh them without being instantly burned to a small, 
black cinder. What do you think of this, my brave 
Jason ?’’ 

‘‘T must encounter the peril,’’ answered Jason com- 
posedly, ‘‘since it stands in the way of my purpose.’’ 
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‘After taming the fiery bulls,’’ continued King 
JXetes, who was determined to scare Jason, if possible, 
‘‘you must yoke them to a plow, and must plow the 
sacred earth in the grove of Mars, and sow some of the 
same dragon’s teeth from which Cadmus raised a crop 
of armed men. They are an unruly set of reprobates, 
those sons of the dragon’s teeth; and unless you treat 
them suitably, they will fall upon you sword in hand. 
You and your forty-nine Argonauts, my bold Jason, 
are hardly numerous or strong enough to fight with 
such a host as will spring up.’”’ 

‘““My master Chiron,’’ replied Jason, ‘‘taught me 
long ago the story of Cadmus. Perhaps I can manage 
the quarrelsome sons of the dragon’s teeth as well as 
Cadmus did.’’ 

‘‘T wish the dragon had him,’’ muttered King Atetes 
to himself, ‘‘and the four-footed pedant, his school- 
master, into the bargain. Why, what a foolhardy, 
self-conceited coxcomb he is! We’ll see what my fire- 
breathing bulls willdofor him. Well, Prince Jason, ’’ 
he continued aloud, and as complaisantly as he could, 
‘“‘make yourself comfortable for to-day, and to-morrow 
morning, since you insist upon it, you shall try your 
skill at the plow. ’”’ 

While the king talked with Jason a beautiful young 
woman was standing behind the throne. She fixed her 
eyes earnestly upon the youthful stranger, and listened 
attentively to every word that was spoken; and when 
Jason withdrew from the king’s presence this young 
woman followed him out of the room. 

*‘T am the king’s daughter,’’ she said to him, ‘‘and 
my name is Medea. I know a great deal of which other 
young princesses are ignorant, and can do many things 
which they would be afraid so much as to dream of. 
If you will trust to me I can instruct you how to tame 
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the fiery bulls, and sow the dragon’s teeth, and get 
the Golden Fleece. ’’ 

‘“Indeed, beautiful princess,’’ answered Jason, ‘‘if 
you will do me this service I promise to be grateful to 
you my whole life long.’’ 

Gazing at Medea, he beheld a wonderful intelligence 
in her face. She was one of those persons whose eyes 
are full of mystery; so that while looking into them, 
you seem to see a very great way, as into a deep well, 
yet can never be certain whether you see into the fur- 
thest depths, or whether there be not something else 
hidden at the bottom. If Jason had been capable of 
fearing anything he would have been afraid of making 
this young princess his enemy; for, beautiful as she 
now looked, she might, the very next instant, become 
as terrible as the dragon that kept watch over the 
Golden Fleece. 

‘‘Princess,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘you seem indeed very 
wise and very powerful. But how can you help me 
to do the things of which you speak’ Are you an 
enchantress ?’’ 

“*Yes, Prince Jason, ’’ answered Medea, with a smile, 
‘‘you have hit upon the truth. I am an enchantress. 
Circe, my father’s sister, taught me to be one, and I 
could tell you, if I pleased, who was the old woman 
with the peacock, the pomegranate, and the cuckoo 
staff, whom you carried over the river; and likewise 
who it is that speaks through the lips of the oaken 
image that stands in the prow of your galley. I am 
acquainted with some of your secrets, you perceive. It 
is well for you that I am favorably inclined, for other- 
wise you would hardly escape being snapped up by the 
dragon. ’’ 

“*T should not so much care for the dragon, ’’ replied 
Jason, ‘‘if I only knew how to manage the brazen- 
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rooted and fiery-lunged bulls. ’’ 

“If you are as brave as I think you, and as you have 
need to be,’’ said Medea, ‘‘your own bold heart will 
teach you that there is but one way of dealing with a 
mad bull. What it is I leave you to find out in the 
moment of peril. As for the fiery breath of these ani- 
mals, I have a charmed ointment here, which will pre- 
vent you from being burned up, and cure you if you 
chance to be a little scorched.’’ 

So she put a golden box into his hand, and directed 
him how to apply the perfumed unguent which it con- 
tained, and where to meet her at midnight. 

*“Only be brave,’’ added she, ‘‘and before daybreak 
the brazen bulls shall be tamed. ’’ 

The young man assured her that his heart would not 
failhim. Hethen rejoined his comrades, and told them 
what had passed between the princess and himself, and 
warned them to be in readiness in case there might be 
need of their help. 

At the appointed hour he met the beautiful Medea 
on the marble steps of the king’s palace. She gave 
him a basket, in which were the dragon’s teeth, just 
as they had been pulled out of the monster’s jaws by 
Cadmus long ago. Medea then led Jason down the pal- 
ace steps, and through the silent streets of the city, and 
into the royal pasture-ground, where the two brazen- 
footed bulls were kept. It was a starry night, witha 
bright gleam along the eastern edge of the sky, where 
the moon was soon going to show herself. After enter- 
ing the pasture the princess paused and looked around. 

‘‘There they are,’’ said she, ‘‘reposing themselves 
and chewing their fiery cuds in that furthest corner of 
the field. It will be excellent sport, I assure you, when 
they catch a glimpse of your figure. My father and all 
his court delight in nothing so much as to see a stranger 
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trying to yoke them, in order to come at the Golden 
Fleece. It makes a holiday in Colchis whenever such 
a thing happens. For my part I enjoy it immensely. 
You cannot imagine in what a mere twinkling of an eye 
their hot breath shrivels a young man into a black 
cinder. ’”’ 

‘‘Are you sure, beautiful Medea,’’ asked Jason, 
‘‘quite sure, that the unguent in the gold box will prove 
a remedy against those terrible burns ?’’ 

‘If you doubt, if you are in the least afraid,’’ said 
the princess, looking him in the face by the dim star- 
light, ‘‘you had better never have been born than go 
a step nigher to the bulls.’’ 

But Jason had set his heart steadfastly on getting the 
Golden Fleece; and I positively doubt whether he would 
have gone back without it, even had he been certain of 
finding himself turned into a red-hot cinder, or a hand- 
ful of white ashes, the instant he made a step further. 
He therefore let go Medea’s hand, and walked boldly 
forward in the direction whither she had pointed. At 
some distance before him he perceived four streams of 
fiery vapor, regularly appearing, and again vanishing, 
after dimly lighting up the surrounding obscurity. 
These, you will understand, were caused by the breath 
of the brazen bulls, which was quietly stealing out of 
their four nostrils, as they lay chewing their cuds. 

At the first two or three steps which Jason made, the 
four fiery streams appeared to gush out somewhat more 
plentifully ; for the two brazen bulls had heard his foot- 
tramp, and were lifting up their hot noses to snuff the 
air. He wenta little further, and by the way in which 
the red vapor now spouted forth he judged that the 
creatures had got upon their feet. Now he could see 
glowing sparks and vivid jets of flame. At the next 
step each of the bulls made the pasture echo with a ter- 
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rible roar, while the burning breath which they thus 
belched forth lit up the whole field with a momentary 
flash. 

One other stride did bold Jason make; and suddenly, 
as a streak of lightning, on came these fiery animals, 
roaring like thunder, and sending out sheets of white 
flame, which so kindled up the scene that the young man 
could discern every object more distinctly than by day- 
light. Most distinctly of all he saw the two horrible 
creatures galloping right down upon him, their brazen 
hoofs rattling and ringing over the ground, and their 
tails sticking up stiffly into the air, as has always been 
the fashion with angry bulls. Their breath scorched 
the herbage before them. So intensely hot it was, in- 
deed, that it caught a dry tree under which Jason Was 
now standing, and set it all ina light blaze. But as 
for Jason himself (thanks to Medea’s enchanted oint- 
ment), the white flames curled around his body without 
injuring him a jot more than if he had been made of 
asbestos. 

Greatly encouraged at finding himself not yet.turned 
into a cinder, the young man awaited the attack of the 
bulls. Just as the brazen brutes fancied themselves 
sure of tossing him into the air he caught one of them 
by the horn, and the other by his screwed-up tail, and 
held them in a grip like that of an iron vise, one with 
his right hand, the other with his left. Well, he must 
have been wonderfully strong in his arms, to be sure! 
But the secret of the matter was that the brazen bulls 
were enchanted creatures, and that Jason had broken 
the spell of their fiery fierceness by his bold way of 
handling them. And ever since that time it has been 
the favorite method of brave men, when danger assails 
them, to do what they call ‘‘taking the bull by the 
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horns;’’ and to grip him by the tail is pretty much the 
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same thing—that is, to throw aside fear, and overcome 
the peril by despising it. 

It was now easy to yoke the bulls, and to harness 
them to the plow, which had lain rusting on the ground 
for a great many years gone by; so long was it before 
anybody could be found capabie of plowing that piece of 
land. Jason, I suppose, had been taught how to draw 
a furrow by the good old Chiron, who, perhaps, used 
to allow himself to be harnessed to the plow. At any 
rate, our hero succeeded perfectly well in breaking: up 
the greensward; and by the time that the moon was a 
quarter of her journey up the sky the plowed field lay 
before him, a large tract of black earth, ready to be 
sown with the dragon’s teeth. So Jason scattered them 
broadcast, and harrowed them into the soil with a 
brush-harrow, and took his stand on the edge of the 
field, anxious to see what would happen next. 

‘““Must we wait long for harvest-time?’’ he inquired 
of Medea, who was now standing by his side. 

‘‘Whether sooner or later, it will be sure to come, ”’ 
answered the princess. ‘‘A crop of armed men never 
fails to spring up, when the dragon’s teeth have been 
sown.’’ | 

The moon was now high aloft in the heavens, and 
threw its bright beams over the plowed field, where as 
yet there was nothing to be seen. Any farmer, on 
viewing it, would have said that Jason must wait weeks 
before the green blades would peep from among the 
clods, and whole months before the yellow grain would 
be ripened for the sickle. But by and by, all over the 
field, there was something that glistened in the moon- 
beams, like sparkling drops of dew. These bright ob- 
jects sprouted higher, and proved to be the steel heads 
of spears. Then there was a dazzling gleam from a 
vast number of polished brass helmets, beneath which, 
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as they grew further out of the soil, appeared the dark 
and bearded visages of warriors, struggling to free 
themselves from the imprisoning earth. The first look 
that they gave at the upper world was a glare of wrath 
and defiance. Next were seen their bright breastplates; 
in every right hand there was a sword or a spear, and 
on each left arm a shield; and when this strange crop 
of warriors had but half grown out of the earth, they 
struggled—such was their impatience of restraint— 
and, as it were, tore themselves up by the roots. 
Wherever a dragon’s tooth had fallen, there stood a 
man armed for battle. They made a clangor with their 
swords against their shields, and eyed one another 
fiercely; for they had come into this beautiful world, 
and into the peaceful moonlight, full of rage and stormy 
passions, and ready to take the life of every human 
brother in recompense of the boon of their own 
existence, 

There have been many other armies in the world that 
seemed to possess the same fierce nature with the one 
which had now sprouted from the dragon’s teeth; but 
these, in the moonlit field, were the more excusable, be- 
cause they never had women for their mothers. And 
how it would have rejoiced any great captain, who was 
bent on conquering the world, like Alexander or Napo- 
leon, to raise a crop of armed soldiers as easily as 
Jason did! 

For a while the warriors stood flourishing their weap- 
ons, clashing their swords against their shields and 
boiling over with the red-hot thirst for battle. Then 
they began to shout: ‘‘Show us the enemy! Lead us to 
the charge! Death or victory! Come on, brave com- 
rades! Conquer or die!’’ and a hundred other outcries, 
such as men always bellow forth on a battlefield, and 
which these dragon people seemed to have at their 
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tongues’ ends. At last the front rank caught sight of 
Jason, who, beholding the flash of so many weapons in 
the moonlight, had thought it best to draw his sword. 
In a moment all the sons of the dragon’s teeth appeared 
to take Jason for an enemy; and crying with one voice, 
*“Guard the Golden Fleece!’’ they ran at him with up- 
lifted swords and protruded spears. Jason knew that 
it would be impossible to withstand this bloodthirsty 
battalion with his single arm, but determined, since 
there was nothing better to be done, to die as valiantly 
as if he himself had sprung from a dragon’s tooth. 

Medea, however, bade him snatch up a stone from 
the ground. 

‘‘Throw it among them quickly!’’ cried she. ‘‘Itis 
the only way to save yourself. ’’ 

The armed men were now so nigh that Jason could 
discern the fire flashing out of their enraged eyes, when 
he let fly the stone, and saw it strike the helmet of a 
tall warrior, who was rushing upon him with his blade 
aloft. The stone glanced from this man’s helmet to 
the shield of his nearest comrade, and thence flew right 
into the angry face of another, hitting him smartly be- 
tween theeyes. Each of the three who had been struck 
by the stone took it for granted that his next neighbor 
had given him a blow; and instead of running any fur- 
ther toward Jason, they began to fight among them- 
selves. The confusion spread through the host, so that 
it seemed scarcely a moment before they were all hack- 
ing, hewing, and stabbing at one another, lopping off 
arms, heads, and legs, and doing such memorable deeds 
that Jason was filled with immense admiration; al- 
though, at the same time, he could not help laughing 
to behold these mighty men punishing each other for an 
offense which he himself had committed. In an in- 
credibly short space of time (almost as short, indeed, 
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as it had taken them to grow up), all but one of the 
heroes of the dragon’s teeth were stretched lifeless on 
the field. The last survivor, the bravest and strongest 
of the whole, had just force enough to wave his crim- 
son sword over his head, and give a shout of exultation, 
crying, ‘‘Victory! Victory! Immortal fame!’’ when 
he himself fell down, and lay quietly among his slain 
brethren. 

And there was the end of the army that had sprouted 
from the dragon’s teeth. That fierce and feverish fight 
was the only enjoyment which they had tasted on this 
beautiful earth. 

‘‘Tet them sleep in the bed of honor,’’ said the Prin- 
cess Medea, with asly smile at Jason. ‘“The world 
will always have simpletons enough, just like them, 
fighting and dying for they know not what, and fancy- 
ing that posterity will take the trouble to put laurel 
wreaths on their rusty and battered helmets. Could you 
help smiling, Prince Jason, to see the self-conceit of 
that last fellow, just as he tumbled down ?”’ 

‘Tt made me very sad,’’ answered Jason gravely. 
‘“And, to tell you the truth, princess, the Golden Fleece 
does not appear so well worth the winning, after what 
I have here beheld.’’ 

‘‘You will think differently in the morning,’’ said 
Medea. ‘‘True, the Golden Fleece may not be so valu- 
able as you have thought it; but then there is nothing 
better in the world, and one must needs have an object, 
you know. Come! Your night’s work has been well 
performed; and to-morrow you can inform King Aetes 
that the first part of your allotted task is fulfilled.’’ 

Agreeably to Medea’s advice, Jason went betimes in 
the morning to the palace of King Avetes. Entering the 
presence chamber, he stood at the foot of the throne, 
and made a low obeisance. 
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‘*Your eyes look heavy, Prince Jason,’’ observed the 
king; “‘you appear to have spent a sleepless night. I 
hope you have been considering the matter a little more 
wisely, and have concluded not to get yourself scorched 
to a cinder, in attempting to tame my brazen-lunged 
bulls. ’’ 

‘That is already accomplished, may it please your 
majesty,’’ replied Jason. ‘“The bulls have been tamed 
and yoked; the field has been plowed; the dragon’s 
teeth have been sown broadcast, and harrowed into the 
soil; the crop of armed warriors have sprung up, and 
they have slain one another tothe last man. And now 
I solicit your majesty’s permission to encounter the 
dragon, that I may take down the Golden Fleece from 
the tree, and depart with my forty-nine comrades. ’’ 

King Atetes scowled, and looked very angry and ex- 
cessively disturbed; for he knew that, in accordance 
with his kingly promise, he ought now to permit Jason 
to win the fleece, if his courage and skill should enable 
him to do so. But since the young man had met with 
such good luck in the matter of the brazen bulls and 
dragon’s teeth, the king feared that he would be equally 
successful in slaying the dragon. And therefore, though 
he would gladly have seen Jason snapped up at a 
mouthful, he was resolved (and it was a very wrong 
thing of this wicked potentate) not to run any further 
risk of losing his beloved fleece. 

**You never would have succeeded in this business, 
young man,’’ said he, ‘‘if my undutiful daughter Medea 
had not helped you with her enchantment. Had you 
acted fairly, you would have been, at this instant, a 
black cinder, or a handful of white ashes. I forbid you, 
on pain of death, to make any more attempts to get the 
Golden Fleece. Tospeak my mind plainly, you shall never 
set eyes on so much as one of its glistening locks.’’ 
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Jason left the king’s presence in great sorrow and 
anger. He could think of nothing better to be done 
than to summon together his forty-nine brave Argo- 
nauts, march at once to the grove of Mars, slay the 
dragon, take possession of the Golden Fleece, get on 
board the Argo, and spread all sail for Iolchis. The suc- 
cess of this scheme depended, it is true, on the doubtful 
point whether all the fifty heroes might not be snapped 
up at so many mouthfuls by the dragon. But as Jason 
was hastening down the palace steps, the Princess Me- 
dea called after him, and beckoned himtoreturh. Her 
black eyes shone upon him with such a keen intelligence 
that he felt as if there were a serpent peeping out of 
them; and, although she had done him so much service 
only the night before, he was by no means very certain 
that she would not do him an equally great mischief 
before sunset. These enchantresses, you must know, 
are never to be depended upon. 

‘‘What says King Asetes, my royal and upright fath- 
er ?’” inquired Medea, slightly smiling. ‘‘Will he give 
you the Golden Fleece, without any further risk or 
trouble ?’’ 

‘‘On the contrary,’’ answered Jason, ‘‘he is very 
angry with me for taming the brazen bulls and sowing 
the dragon’s teeth. And he forbids me to make any 
more attempts, and positively refuses to give up the 
Golden Fleece, whether I slay the dragon or no.”’ 

‘‘Yes, Jason,’’ said the princess, ‘‘and I can te!l you 
more. Unless you set sail from Colchis before to-mor- 
row’s sunrise, the king means to burn your fifty-oared 
galley, and put yourself and your forty-nine brave com- 
rades to the sword. But be of good courage. The 
Golden Fleece you shall have, if it lies within the. 
power of my enchantments to get it for you. Wait for 
me here an hour before midnight. ’’ 
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At the appointed hour you might again have seen 
Prince Jason and the Princess Medea, side by side, 
stealing through the streets of Colchis, on their way to 
the sacred grove, in the center of which the Golden 
Fleece was suspended toa tree. While they were cross- 
ing the pasture ground the brazen bulls came toward 
Jason, lowing, nodding their heads, and thrusting forth 
their snouts, which, as other cattle do, they loved to have 
rubbed and caressed by a friendly hand. Their fierce 
nature was thcroughly tamed; and, with their fierce- 
ness, the two furnaces in their stomachs had likewise 
been extinguished, insomuch that they probably enjoyed 
far more comfort in grazing and chewing their cuds 
than ever before. Indeed, it had heretofore been a 
great inconvenience to these poor animals, that, when- 
ever they wished to eat a mouthful of grass, the fire out 
of their nostrils had shriveled it up before they could 
manage to crop it. How they contrived to keep them- 
selves alive is more than I canimagine. But now, in- 
stead of emitting jets of flame and streams of sulphur- 
ous vapor, they breathed the very sweetest of cow 
breath. 

After kindly patting the bulls, Jason followed Me- 
dea’s guidance into the grove of Mars, where the great 
oak trees, that had been growing for centuries, threw 
so thick a shade that the moonbeams struggled vainly 
to find their way through it. Only here and there a 
glimmer fell upon the leaf-strewn earth, or now and 
then a breeze stirred the boughs aside, and gave Jason 
a glimpse of the sky, lest, in that deep obscurity, he 
might forget that there was one, overhead. At length, 
when they had gone further and further into the heart 
of the duskiness, Medea squeezed Jason’s hand. 

‘‘Look yonder,’’ she whispered. ‘‘Do you see it?’’ 

Gleaming among the venerable oaks there was a radi- 
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ance, not like the moonbeams, but rather resembling 
the golden glory of the setting sun. It proceeded from 
an object which appeared to be suspended at about a 
man’s height from the ground, a little further within 
the wood. 

‘‘What is it?’’ asked Jason. 

‘‘Huve you come so far to seek it,’’ exclaimed Medea, | 
*‘and do you not recognize the meed of aJl your tuvils 
and perils, when it glitters before youreyes? It isthe 
Golden Fleece. ’’ 

Jason went onward a few steps further, and then 
stopped to gaze. Oh, how beautiful it looked, shining 
with a marvelous light of its own, that inestimable 
prize which so many heroes had longed to behold, but 
had perished in the quest of it, either by the perils of 
their voyage or by the fiery breath of the brazen- 
lunged bulls. 

‘‘How gloriously it shines!’’ cried Jason, in a rapture. 
‘‘It has surely been dipped in the richest gold of sun- 
set. Let me hasten onward, and take it to my bosom.’’ 

‘‘Stay,’’ said Medea, holding him back. ‘‘Have you 
forgotten what guards it?’’ 

To say the truth, in the joy of beholding the object 
of his desires, the terrible dragon had quite slipped out 
of Jason’s memory. Soon, however, something came 
to pass that reminded him what perils were still to be 
encountered. An antelope, that probably mistook the 
yellow radiance for sunrise, came bounding fleetly 
- through the grove. He was rushing straight toward 
the Golden Fleece, when suddenly there was a frightful 
hiss, and the immense head and half the sealy body of 
the dragon was thrust forth (for he was twisted round 
the trunk of the tree on which the fleece hung), and 
seizing the poor antelope, swallowed him with one snap 
of his jaws. 
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After this feat, the dragon seemed sensible that some 
other living creature was within reach, on which he 
felt inclined to finish his meal. In various directions 
he kept poking his ugly snout among the trees, stretch- 
ing out his neck a terrible way, now here, now there, 
and now close to the spot where Jason and the princess 
were hiding behind an oak. Upon my word, as the 
head came waving and undulating through the air, and 
reaching almost within arm’s length of Prince Jason, 
it was a very hideous and uncomfortable sight. The 
gape of his enormous jaws was nearly as wide as the 
gateway of the king’s palace. 

‘‘Well, Jason,’’ whispered Medea (for she was ill- 
natured, as all enchantresses are, and wanted to make 
the bold youth tremble), ‘‘what do you think now of 
your prospect of winning the Golden Fleece ?’’ 

Jason answered only by drawing his sword, and 
making a step forward. 

“Stay, foolish youth,’’ said Medea, grasping his 
arm. ‘‘Do you not see you are lost, without me as your 
good angel? In this gold box I have a magic potion, 
which will do the dragon’s business far more effectu- 
ally than your sword.’’ 

The dragon had probably heard the voices; for swift 
as lightning his black head and forked tongue came 
hissing among the trees again, darting full forty feet 
at a stretch. As it approached, Medea tossed the con- 
tents of the gold box right down the monster’s wide- 
open throat. Immediately, with an outrageous hiss and 
a tremendous wriggle—flinging his tail up to the tip- 
top of the tallest tree, and shattering all its branches 
as it crashed heavily down again—the dragon fell at 
full length upon the ground, and lay quite motionless. 

“It is only a sleeping potion,’’ said the enchantress 
to Prince Jason. ‘‘One always finds a use for these 
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mischievous creatures, sooner or later; so I did not 
wish to kill him outright. Quick! Snatch the prize, 
and let us be gone. You have won the Golden Fleece. ’’ 

Jason caught the fleece from the tree, and hurried 
through the grove, the deep shadows of which were il- 
luminated as he passed, by the golden glory of the 
precious object that he bore along. A little way before 
him he beheld the old woman whom he had helped 
over the stream, with her peacock beside her. She 
clapped her hands for joy, and beckoning him to make 
haste, disappeared among the duskiness of the trees. 
Espying the two winged sons of the North Wind (who 
were disporting themselves in the moonlight, a few 
hundred feet aloft), Jason bade them tell the rest of 
the Argonauts to embark as speedily as possible. But 
Lynceus, with his sharp eyes, had already caught a 
glimpse of him, bringing the Golden Fleece, although 
several stone walls, a hill, and the black shadows of 
the Grove of Mars intervened between. By his advice 
the heroes had seated themselves on the benches of the 
galley, with their oars held perpendicularly, ready to 
let fall into the water. , 

As Jason drew near he heard the Talking Image cail- 
ing to him with more than ordinary eagerness, in its 
grave, sweet voice: ‘‘Make haste, Prince Jason! For 
your life, make haste!’’ 

With one bound he leaped aboard. At sight of the 
glorious radiance of the Golden Fleece, the forty-nine 
heroes gave a mighty shout, and Orpheus, striking his 
harp, sang a song of triumph, to the cadence of which 
the galley flew over the water, homeward bound, as if 
careering along with wings! 
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249 Flowers and Birds of Hlinois—Patterson 
298 Story of Leather—Peirce 
299 Story of Iron-——Ogden 
Geography 
114 Great European Cities—I 
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(London-Paris) 


115 Great European Cities—II_ (Rome-Berlin) 

168 Great European Cities—III (St. Petersburg, 
_ Constantinople) —Bush 

246 What I Saw in Japan—Griffis 

247 The Chinese and Their Country—Paulson 

285 Story of Panama and the Canal—Nida 

324 A Visit to Brazil—Haynes 


$25 A Visit to Hawaii—Mesick 


t*" ORDER BY NUMBER SPECIFYING BINDING 


Agriculture 

271 Animal Husbandry, I—Horses and Cattle 

272 Animal Husbandry, 1—Sheep and Swine 

ie and Biography 

73 Four Great usicians (Bach, Mozart, Bee- 
thoyen, Mendelssohn) —Bush 

Four More Great Musicians (Handel, Haydn, 
Schubert, Schumann) —Bush 

Old English Heroes (Alfred, Richard the 
Lion-Hearted, The Black ve Wein one, 

Later English Heroes (Cromwell, Wellington, 
Gladstone)—~Bush | : 

Heroes of the Revolution—Tristram 

Stories of Courage—Bush : 

Lives of Webster and Clay—-Tristram 

Story of Napoleon—Bush 

Stories of Heroism—-Bush 

Story of Lafayette—Bush : 

Story of Roger Williams—Leighton 

Lewis and Clark Expedition—Herndon 

Story of William Tell—Hallock 

Story of the Aeroplane—Galbreath 

Story of Belgium—Griffis 

Story of Wheels—Bush : 

Story of Slavery—Booker T, Washington 

Story of Frances E. Willard——Babcoc 

Story of Harding—Galbreath 

ies of the States 

Story of Florida—PBauskett 

Story of Georgia—Derry 

Story of Illincois—Smith 

Story of Indiana—Clem 

Story of lowa—McFee 

Story of Kentucky—-Eubank 

Story of Michigan——Skinner 

Story of Minnesota——-Skinner 

Story of Missouri—Pierce 

Story of Nebraska—Mears 

Story of New Jersey——Hutchinson 

Stcry of Ohio-——Galbreath 

Story of Pennsylvania—March 
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5 Story of Tennessee— Overall 

5 Story of Utah——Young 

5 Stcry of West Virginia—Shawkey 
5 Story of Wisconsin—WSkinner 
Literature 


The Snow Image—Hawthorne 

Rip Van Wink!e—Irving 

Legend of Sleepy Hollow—Irving 

Rab and His Friends—Brow 

Three Golden Apples—Hawthornet 

The Miraculous Piteher—Hawthornet 

The Minotaur—-Hzwthorne 

A Tale of the White Hills and Other Stories 

Lryant’s Thanato sis, and Other Poems 

Ten Selections from Longfellow—(Paul Re- 
vere’s Ride, The Skeleton in Armor, ete.) 

Selections from Holmes 

The Pied Piper of Hamelin—Browning 

The Great Carbuncle, Mr. Higginbotham’s 
Catastrophe, Snowflakes—Hawthorne 

The Pygmies—Hawthorne 

The Golden Fleece—Hawthorne 

Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—I. Perseus 

Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—II. Theseus 

Tennyson's Poems—Selected (Any grade) 

A Child's Dream of a Star, and Other Poems 

Responsive Bible Readings—Zeller 

The Pilgrim's Progress (Abridged) —Simons 

The Story of Don Quixote—Bush 

Thrift Stories—Benj. Franklin and Others 

Story of Little Nell (Dickens) —Smith 

The Dragon’s Teeth——Hawthorne 

The Gentle Boy—Hawthorne 

Circe’s Palace—Hawthorne 


SEVENTH GRADE 
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Literature : 

13 Courtship of Miles Standish—Longfellow 

14 Evangeline—Longfellowt 

5 Snowbound—W hittier f 

The Great Stone Face—Hawthorne 

Selections from Wordsworth 

Selections from Shelley and Keats : 

Selections from The Merchant of Venice 

Story of King Arthur, as told by_ Tennyson 

The Man Without a Country—Halet 

Story of Jean Valjean rrames E 

Selections from the Sketch Book—Irving 

The Gray Champion—Hawthorne 

Poems of Thomas Moore— (Selected) 

More Selections from the Sketch Book 

Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare—Part I— 
Tempest, Merchant of Venice, Macbeth 


ESIRED. (Continued on next page) 
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INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES--Continued 
The Oregon Trail (Cond, from Parkman) 
Poems Worth earl gs te oe Ii1—-Gram, 
Lamb's Adventures of Ulysses—-Part I 

9 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses—Part I 

1 Story of the Lliad—Church (Cond.) 

2 Story of the Atneid—Church (Cond.) . 

1 Story of Language and Literature—Heilig 
2 The Battle of Waterloo—Hugo 

4 Story of “‘The Talisman’’ (Cond. from Scott) 
9 The Last of the Mohicans (Cond.) 

O Oliver Twist 
1 Selected Tales of a Wayside Inn 
6 Uncle Tom's Cabin (Cond. from 


(Cond, from Dickens) 
Longfellow 
Stowe) 

7 Story of David Copperfield (Condensed) 
7 The Chariot Race—-Wallace 

1 Story of Jerusalem—Heilig 

7 Story of Armenia—Heili 
t 
8 


Lamb’s Tales from Stakes eare—Part II-— 
Hamlet, Midsummer Night’s Dream 


Mars and Its Mysteries—-Wilson : 
79 True Story of the Man in the Moon—Wilson 


EIGHTH GRADE 
Literature 
17 Enoch Arden—Tennysont 
18 Vision of Sir Launfai—Lowellf 
19 Cotter’s Saturday Night——Burnst 


ba ge ah 2 leas Goldamith 

ime o e Ancient Marimer—Coleridge 

Gray's Elegy and Other Poems seni 

Julius Cesar—Selections—Shakespeare 

Henry the VIIJ—-Selections—Shakespeare 

Macbeth——Selections——Shakespeare 

Scott’s Lady of the Lake—Canto If 

Scott's Lady of the Lake—Canto IIt 

Building of the Ship and Other Poems— 
Longfellow 

Horatius, Ivry, The Armada—Macaulay 

Bunker Hill Address—Selections from Adams 
and Jefferson Oration— Webster f 

Prisoner of Chillon and Other Poems—Byront 

Rheecus and Other Poems——Lowellt 

Edgar Allan Poe—Biography, Selected Poems 

Washington's Farewell Address 
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69 Abram Joseph Ryan—Biography and Se- 
lected Poems—Smith 

70 Paul H. Hayne—Biography, Selected Poems 

15 Life of Samuel Johnsou—-Macaulayt 

21 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers—Addisont 

36 Poems Worth Knowing—Book IV.—Adyv. 

37 Lay of the Last Minstrel—-Canto I—Scottt 

76 Landing of the Pilgrims (Oration) Webster 

05 Wee Willie Winkie—Kipling 

06 Howe’s Masquerade—Hawthorne 


_ ,?These have biographical sketch of author, with 
introduction or explanatory notes. 


PREPAID PRICES: In strong paper covers, 10 cents per copy. In flexible cloth covers, 15 cents per copy. 
DISCOUNT—On 25 or More Copies 20 Per Cent. 


DOUBLE NUMBERS of the Instructor Iiterature Series 


For Various Grades as Indicated in List Below. 


64 or More Pages in Each Book. 


PREPAID PRICES 


In Strong Paper Covers, 15c Per Copy. 


In Flexible Cloth Covers, 20c Per Copy. 


DISCOUNT—On 25 or More Copies 20 Per Cent. 


401 Adventures of Pinocchio—Collodi (4th gr.) 
402 Ivanhoe (Cond. from Scott)——Myers (8th gr.) 


403 Harmful and Helpful Insects—Patterson 
(6th grade) 
404 The Nurnberg Stove—Ramee (5th grade) 


405 Story of Roosevelt—Brumbaugh (6th grade) 
406 The Gold Bug—Poe (8th grade) 

407 A Dog of Flanders—Ramee (5th grade) 
408 Health Stories and Rhymes (3rd grade) 


409 Stories from Newfoundland History (44 
pages) ——Blackall (6th grade) 
410 Speeches of Lincoln (8th grade) 

411 Little Lame Prince (Cond.)——-Mulock (gr. 4) 
412 Alice in Wonderland 
(4th grade) 

413 The Spy (Condensed)—Cooper (8th grade) 
414 er So for Boys and Girls—Faris (3rd 

grade 


EXCELSIOR LITERATURE SERIES 


1 Evangeline. Biography, introduction, oral and 
written exercises and notes.................. 18c, 24c 
3 Courtship of Miles Standish. Longfellow. With 
introdiiction and notes......2.:-.....-.-.-. 18c, 24c 
5 Vision of Sir Launfal. Lowell. Biography, 
introduction, notes, outlines................ 15c, 20c 
7 Enoch Arden. Tennyson. Biography, intro- 
duction, notes, outlines, questions...... 15c, 
9 Great Stone Face. Hawthorne. Biography, 
introduction, motes, outlines.............. 15c, 20c 
11 Browning’s Poems. Selected poems with notes 
and outlines for study.<......0242.....0c.c.. 15c, 20c 
13 Wordsworth’s Poems. Selected poems with in- 
troduction, notes and outlines............ 15c, 20c 


15 Sohrab and Rustum. Arnold. 
tion’ notes and outlines._............-.-..-.- 


19 A Christmas Carol. Charles Dickens. 
plete with notes............ Puree Sp ee 4 
21 Cricket on the Hearth. Chas. Dickens. 
plete with DOTR E523. - 00 encnypaltnaencenneedan ic, 24c 
23 Familiar Legends. 


25 Some Water Birds. McFee. Description, and 
stories of, Fourth to Sixth grades...... 16c, 20c 


Com- 
c, 24¢ 


27 Hiawatha,: - Introduction and notes....30c, 36c 


29 Milton's Minor Poems. Biography, introduc- 
tion, notes, questions, critical comments and 


pronouncing vocabulary.......--..-..c00-.-- 180, 24c 
31 pe sae or the King. (Coming of Arthur, Gar- 


and Lynette, Lancelot and Blaine, Passing 
of Arthur.) Biography, introduction, notes, ques- 


First price following each book is for heavy paper 
binding; inding 


is for flexible clo b i. 


tions, comments, pronouncing vocab..... 24c, 30c 


33 Silas Marner. Eliot. Biography, notes, ques- 
tions, critical comments. 238 pages..30c, 366 


second 


35 Lady of the Lake. Scott. Biography, intro- 
duction, pronouncing vyocabulary-.....-... 30c, 360 
37+ Literature of the Bible. Heilig........ 15c, 20¢ 
39 The Sketch Book, (Selected) Irving, Biog- 
raphy, introduction and notes_........... , 36c 
41 Julius Cesar. Edited by Thomas C. Blaisdell, 
Ph.D. Notes and questions-............. 24c, 30c 
43 Macbeth. Edited by Thomas ©, Blaisdell. 
Notes and autestions......2<... 22.2.2 -nedesonce 24c, 30c 
45 Merchant of Venice. Edited by Thomas C. 
Blaisdell. Notes and questions.......... 24c, 300 
47 As You Like It. Edited by Thomas C, Blais- © 


dell, Introduction, notes, questions....24c, 30c¢ 


49 Hamlet. Edited by Thomas ©. Blaisdell. 
Notes. atid questions... .ccsesqesui-csevenncaose 24c, 30c 
59 Poe’s Tales. (Selected) Biography, introduc- 
tion and notes..........-24 Co Oe i aaa 24c, 30c 
61 Message to Garcia and Other Inspirational 
Stories. Introduction and notes_....... 15c, 20c 
63 Lincoln-Douglas Debates. Edited by Edwin 


le Sparks, Pres, Pa. State College..24c, 300 


65 The Man Without a Sousa Hale. Introduc- 
tion and notes by Horace G, Brown..15c, 20c¢ 
67 Democracy and the War. Seventeen Addresses 
of President Wilson, with others........ 24c, 30c 


69 Treasure Island. Stevenson, Biograp 
questions, composition subjects....... aes 


(Abridged) —Carroll | 
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